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Not less graphic is the story told in stone in some
of the tormented cities. Round the giant church,
spared by the Swedes to uphold the Lutheran faith
of which it was then the temple and by the Im-
perialists for the sake of the Roman faith which
they hoped to establish anew within its walls,
there may be seen the tombs of many generations
of citizens. Those of the sixteenth century are
covered with quaint adornment and graven with
artistic skill. Then, as war sweeps over the land,
the series is broken, to be resumed after many
decades with a rude clumsiness which shows that
wealth and art had fled from Brandenburg together.

Though it would be rash to assume that any
single part of the Mark may be regarded as typical
of the whole, there seems to be no reason to call in
question the dictum of Frederick the Great, that
his ancestors needed a century to repair the damage
of the Thirty Years* War. This great task was
confided to a youth of twenty years, an only son,
yet no favourite of his father, the Elector George
William, whom he succeeded in 1640. Frederick
William, known to history as the Great Elector, was
the great-grandfather of Frederick the Great. By
common consent he is reputed the founder of the
glory of the House of Hohenzollern in modern
times. He found Brandenburg prostrate and threat-
ened with dissolution. It is from the low-water mark
of these earliest years, when he with reason bewailed
difficulties greater than those of David or Solomon,
that the progress of his State is to be measured and
his own achievement thereby understood.